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Notes on Long Island Birds. — Melospiza lincolni. — In the Parkville 
woods along the edge of a thicket, a small, active sparrow was seen on 
the morning of Sept. 28, 1895. A recent moderate fall of temperature 
made the morning an animated scene of bird-migration, and this bird 
would hardly have attracted attention among many other small birds had 
it not been for his alert and ill-at-ease manner. This fact alone led me to 
think him not a Song nor a Savanna Sparrow, either of which he might 
readily have been mistaken for. He made no sound by means of which 
aid could be gained in his identification, but stood on the horizontal 
limb of a small tree, with jerking tail and erected occipital feathers, as 
though resenting the gaze of an intruder. It proved a Lincoln's Sparrow. 
The specimen is an adult female. 

Vireo gilvus. — On the morning of Sept. 16, 1895, while on the Boule- 
vard just beyond Prospect Park, Brooklyn, I was attracted by a sustained 
melodious warble, which for the moment I was unable to place, but which 
I afterward remembered having been formerly fairly familiar with in 
New Jersey as the supposed song of the Warbling Vireo. I had never 
verified this supposition as it had always been heard in the shade trees of 
village streets. In this case the bird was in one of the outer of the four 
rows of shade trees which extend the length of the Boulevard. At my 
approach it flew into one of a cross row of maple trees, about forty yards 
from that in which it had first been heard, where it was secured. It 
proved to be an adult male Warbling Vireo — a bird which on Long 
Island I had often searched and listened for in vain. For some reason, 
this bird on Long Island is either rare or often overlooked. The latter 
seems the less likely in that its song is very characteristic, as well as 
being one of the sweetest, and most apt to attract attention of all our 
singing birds. Its song is a refrain of trilled notes, varying up-hill and 
down in harmonious modulations, with only the merest pause between 
each effort of, it must be, twenty-five or thirty notes. 

Helminthophila peregrina. — On the same morning on which the 
Lincoln's Sparrow was obtained (Sept. 28, 1895), and but a few minutes 
later, a specimen quite as rare was captured; namely, the Tennessee 
Warbler. This bird was in the woods and when first seen was on the 
ground, from whence it flew into the low pendant branches of a tree, about 
four feet from the ground. No bird-note that I could identify as his was 
heard. The specimen is an adult male. 

Dendroica tigrina. — At Canaisee Village, Sept. 12, 1894, a Warbler of 
rather obscure markings was taken in the edge of a little grove of trees 
which stands back but a few yards from the salt-grass meadows. This 
and a male Black-throated Blue Warbler were seen in the lower branches 
of a thickly foliaged tree overhanging a heavy undergrowth of blackberry 
brambles and tall weeds. It was rather carelessly labeled as a Magnolia 
Warbler, which, of course, it does not in the least resemble. It was 
rediscovered and my diagnosis of it as the Cape May Warbler was kindly 
verified by Mr. Chapman. The specimen is an adult female. 
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Dendroica castanea. — In the outskirts of the village of Flatbush, now 
a part of Brooklyn, on the morning of Sept. 24, 1895, a number of 
Warblers, chiefly Black-polls, was seen in a row of shade trees, not far 
from the Boulevard. Among them was a Bay-breasted Warbler, which 
was secured. It is an immature male with the buffy markings on the 
sides well developed. — William C. Braislin, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Nantucket and Muskeget Island Notes. — Falco sparverius. — Nan- 
tucket, Sept. 22, 1895, I observed eight American Sparrow Hawks, in 
pairs, migrants; none noted before this season. Usually see a few about 
this time. 

Asio accipitrinus. — Muskeget Island, June 2, 1895. Mr. John R. Sands- 
bury informs me that he discovered the nest of a Short-eared Owl on the 
northeast side of the island containing three joung birds in the down. 
The nest was placed at the foot of a bunch of beach-grass (Ammophila 
arundinacea) and partially concealed. It was raised about four inches 
above the sand ; only one old bird was seen, it having been frightened 
off the nest. On July 7 Mr. Sandsbury and I saw one adult bird. 

Symphemia semipalmata. — Nantucket. On May 2, 1895, Mr. Charles 
E. Snow informed me he saw five Willets at the Hummock Pond. 

Totanus solitarius. — In the vicinity of the Hummock Pond, more 
Solitary Sandpipers have been noted this season than for a number of 
years. On Aug. 29, 1895, one female was taken; on Sept. 9, three more; 
Sept. 10, another; on Sept. 29, I saw still another. They were formerly 
quite abundant, but are now scarce. 

Ereunetes occidentalis. — Aug. 29, 1895. Four birds taken at the Hum- 
mock Pond, three of which proved on dissection to be females. These 
are the only ones I have observed here. 

Macrorhamphus scolopaceus? — Aug. 29, 1895. A male bird (by dis- 
section) was taken at the Hummock Pond. This being a young bird of 
the year, it is next to impossible to certainly identify it. M. griseus 
is not uncommon here, but this is the first instance in which I have 
taken what I suppose to be M. scolopaceus. 

Micropalama himantopus. — On Aug. 29, 1895, a female was taken at 
Hummock Pond. On Aug. 31, I shot another at the same place. This 
pond is a very large one. On Aug. 29, with some friends, aided by a 
horse and scoop, I dug a trench to the ocean, thereby draining it, hoping 
that the margins thus exposed would offer an inducement for some of 
the migrants to tarry. 

Oidemia deglandi. — Sept. 28, 1895. A very large flock of White-winged 
Scoters were observed on the edge of Squash Meadow Shoal. 

Larus argentatus smithsonianus. — Muskeget Island, Nov. 1, 1895. 
The very large increase in the number of Herring Gulls in this vicinity 
has been remarked by all; nothing similar has been observed for years. 
The northeast point of Muskeget, as also the shoals about Gravelly 
Island, are covered with them in the morning, indicating that they 
roost there. — George H. Mackay, Nantucket, Mass. 



